he regarded her as very tiresome. Once at the Rothschilds*,
the lady of the house had said to him: "Mr. Disraeli, will you
take Mrs. Wyndham Lewis in to dinner ?w "Oh, anything
rather than that insufferable woman!" he had replied.
"However . . . great is Allah!" And sticking his thumbs,
as he liked to do, in the armholes of his waistcoat, he had
marched off to the torture.

But after a few meetings he had changed his mind. She
had neither -wit nor culture, but she talked about affairs
with good sense. Her judgments on politicians were not
foolish. More than once he had found her advice sound.
And in the end he allowed himself to become quite
a frequent guest at dinner in the Wyndham Lewis's large
London house overlooking Hyde Park. It was obvious that
Mrs. Wyndham was interested in him. She admired him
and was able to be of service to him, a blend which women
savour in friendship, and he paid his court to her, half-
serious, half-humorous, which pleased the fancy of this
rather ripe beauty.

During the campaign she played the part of his electoral
godmother. Disraeli wrote her affable letters, telling her
of his pleasure in seeing their two names side by side on the
placards. He had completely forgotten his first antipathy.
Nobody, not even Sarah, was more adept in praising him
than this lady.

"Mark what I prophesy," she wrote: "Mr. Disraeli will
in a very few years be one of the greatest men of his day.
His great talents, backed by his friends Lord Lyndhurst and
Lord Chandos, with Wyndham's power to keep him in
Parliament, will insure his success. They call him my
Parliamentary

Her good opinion of the candidate was shared by at least
one man, and that was the candidate himself. "When I meet